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AGRICULTURAL MISSIONS, INC. REVIEWS ITS WORK 
Highlights of the Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Board 

of Directors of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., was held May 21, 
1958. In addition to the usual busi- 
ness of reports and elections, the 
board reviewed the past year’s work 
and considered plans for the year 
immediately ahead. Among other 


| things they: 


_Heard greetings from each of the 
board members present, and state- 
ments concerning their travels and 
other work-related activities. 


Elected three new members to 
the board: Luther A. Gotwald, W. 
Stanley Rycroft, and Harper Sib- 
ley. 


Received with appreciation a re- 
port from a board member, Vern 
L. Shield, concerning the Self-help 
Development Project. Through 
this project Mr. Shield, in coopera- 
tion with Agricultural Missions, 
Inc., selects used farm machinery, 
rebuilds it, and then makes it 
available to missionaries and 
others at moderate prices. 


Awarded certificates of distin- 
guished service to: J. Leroy Dodds 
on the occasion of his retirement 
after forty years of ministration to 
village people and in recognition 
of his ten years of service as 
treasurer for Agricultural Mis- 
sions, Inc.; also to James Hunter 
in recognition of his twenty-five 


years of service to the village 
people of China. 


Voted to cooperate with other 
agencies in helping to plan the 
rural church study conference to 
be held at Bossey, Switzerland, in 
the summer of 1959. 


Voted to continue cooperation 
with other related agencies in 
planning for the world Confer- 


Chairman, James K. Mathew, in be- 
half of the Board of Directors of 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., presents 
Service Certificate to J. L. Dodds in 
recognition of his work as honorary 


treasurer for a period of ten years. 


Photo by Paulette Anker 
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ence on World Land Tenure Prob- 
lems to be held probably in the 
early spring of 1960. 


Voted to add a new member to 
the staff to give increased atten- 
tion to the village church and 
agricultural missions in their re- 
lationship to community develop- 
ment services. 


The need for a more adequate 
program of services by Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., has become more 
pressing during the past few years. 
There are several reasons for this. 
Rapid world social and economic 
change, and awakened interest in 
village people, as well as the desire 
of the people themselves for human 
dignity and a better way of life, can 
be noted. The readiness of the 
villagers to follow whoever offers 
them help in solving their problems 
is also important. The decision to 
add a new staff member was reached 
after careful consideration and con- 
sultation with members of cooperat- 
ing churches, and reflects the desire 
on the part of mission boards to 
make the best possible use of the 
increases in missionary personnel 
and funds dedicated to rural work. 

I. W. Moomaw, Executive Secre- 
tary of Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
presented his annual report under 
the title “To Help Men Plow in 
Hope.” Extracts from the report are 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 


Clifford L. Samuelson, in behalf of the Board of Directors of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., presents a memory volume of letters to John H. Reisner in 


recognition of his forty years of service. 
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TO HELP MEN PLOW IN HOPE 


Extracts from the Executive Secretary's Annual Report 


N order to get a clear idea of our 

work it is best to view it, not as 
the efforts of the staff alone, but as 
the combined work of a large com- 
pany of people. It really includes: 


Hundreds of missionaries and vil- 
lage churchmen—often working in 
obscure places. 


The many village pastors, Chris- 
tian Councils, and training centers 
with which we cooperate. 


The thirty-eight mission boards 
that cooperate and carry forward 
programs of their own. 


The wide circle of loyal friends 
and agencies whose gifts and help 
make this work possible. 


The professional experts at Cor- 
nell, Washington, D.C., and else- 
where who give freely of their 
time. 


much in both time and funds. 


Since we met last year, many 
events have done much to point up 
the serious nature of our work. Cer- 
tain questions are always with us: 
What are our central objectives? 
What are the best means for reach- 
ing them? What new emphasis or 
change of direction may be re- 
quired in order to do our job better? 

The philosophy undergirding our 
efforts was well defined last summer 
during a course on rural recon- 
struction held at Berea College. The 
students, mostly people with experi- 
ence abroad, agreed on the following 
definition of the work of agricultural 
missionaries: 


To work with village people in ap- 
plying the gospel of Christ to their 
problems of daily living so as to give 
hope and aid to them in their effort 
to secure a more abundant life. 


in work with village people. Here’ 
are a few of them: 


1. Wider use of extension or com- 
munity services in order to 
work directly with the people. 
Twenty-seven such projects 
have been opened during the 
past five years. Two rural 
work councils were formed 
during the year by missions 
and churches. 


2. Formation of rural reconstruc-_ 
tion or economic life commit-— 
tees by Christian councils. 


3. Rural adult schools, and short- 
term schools for farmers. 


4. Rural youth clubs, in the pat- 
tern of Young Farmers and 
Home Makers or 4-H Clubs. = 


5. Experiments with small co- 
operative societies by village 
craftsmen for the purchase of. 
materials and marketing of 
products. 


6. Use of “mission” farms for 
family settlement and farm and 
home demonstration purposes. 


7. The addition of extension 
services to the progress of 
central schools and colleges. 


The work of Agricultural Missions, 
Inc., includes such diversified areas 
of service as leadership training, 
field services, literature preparation 
and distribution, and correspondence 
and conference. 


Leadership Training 


Four rural training courses were | 
held for missionaries on furlough, 
overseas students, and younger mis- 
sionaries under appointment. One 
hundred nine people attended the 
courses this year. 

A new course on rural reconstruc- 
tion was held at Berea, Kentucky in 
the summer of 1957. The results 


were published in the thirty-two) 
page booklet, Procedures in Rural | 
Reconstruction. A quantity of 8,075) 
has been sent to missionaries and | 
other Christian workers, free of’ 


The three hundred or more stu- 


dents at various stages of training. It would be interesting to list the 


many new projects that have been 
started, but it will be more helptul 
to record some of the notable trends 
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The Board of Directors of Agri- 
cultural Missions, Inc., who give 


charge. A grant from Lilly Endow- 
ment, Inc., made this course and the 
printed report possible. 

In cooperation with the Student 
Volunteer Movement we visited ten 
colleges of agriculture and home 
economics to confer with students 
personally, and to answer their 
inquiries about training and oppor- 
tunities in rural service. This steady 
offering of dedicated manpower is 
a most hopeful part of this work. 


Field Services 


The year saw the completion of 
two more field work conferences that 
had been made possible by the ear- 
lier grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. This brings to twenty-seven 
the total number of conferences held 
in different regions of the world and 
planned in cooperation with Chris- 
tian councils and field committees. 
The central purpose of the confer- 
ences was to provide opportunity 
for missionaries, village churchmen, 
and interested government officers 
to exchange experiences and plan 
their work more effectively in the 
light of new needs and changing 
conditions. The conferences were 


held as follows: 
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A total of 1,142 delegates came 


together. They represented twenty- 
two church denominations and work 
in twenty-one different countries. 


Literature 


Deep Furrows, the book of goals, 
methods, and results in village serv- 
ice has been published in an edition 
of five thousand copies. About two 
thousand have been distributed. 

“Rural Missions” is printed in 
quarterly issues of 6,750 copies. 
About 3,200 copies go overseas to 
workers in some fifty countries. From 
the many comments received, the 
journal is filling a very useful place. 

During the year it was possible to 
revise the entire mailing list so as to 
be more sure of our mail reaching 
those who will profit most from it. 

“Perspective For The Years 
Ahead,” a 16-page statement of 
policy, was prepared and approved 
by the Rural Missions Cooperating 
Committee at the request of the 
Division of Foreign Missions. 

Village Pastor's Handbook is a 
new book in process by Dr. Edward 
K. Ziegler. The author will consider 
the village churchman—his calling, 
his preparation, his village ministry, 
and his community relationships. 
This book, like Deep Furrows, is 
being prepared with the help of 
Christian national leaders and rural 
missionaries. Distribution is planned 
for about October 1, 1958. 


Correspondence And Conference 


With wide field contacts, our cor- 
respondence is heavy. Many letters 
call for help with special problems 
and we reply to them to the best 
of our ability. 


New Staff Member 


The major event of the year was 
the decision to place a new mem- 
ber on our staff for special attention 
to the village church and its role in 
programs of community service. 

The chief problems of our time 
are rural, and the village church in 
most regions needs to become more 
actively involved in the rapid social 
and economic changes that are tak- 
ing place. Probably the greatest 
challenge to the church in its rural 
world mission is to do its part toward 
helping the 62,000 village churches, 
still in free lands, to become the out- 
posts of hope that, in God’s provi- 
dence, they can become. 


In Summary 


The heart of Agricultural Missions 
is the fact that this work is largely 
among the distressed peoples of the 
earth. Their goal of a better life is 
harder to reach than many had 
realized. It is hopeful to see other 
agencies, both voluntary and gov- 
ernmental, directing more of their 
efforts toward this cause. The re- 
sources of all are required and one 
of the immediate concerns is to dis- 
cover and use the most effective 
ways for working in concord so as 
to avoid waste and duplication. 

To raise the level of living in 
densely populated regions is a dif- 
ficult task. We know of no short cuts 
to better crop yields, nor any easy 
solutions to deeply rooted problems 
such as land shortage, soil erosion, 
poverty and lack of capital. How- 
ever, there is much that can be done 
by those who work with the people, 
up hill and down, in a spirit of hope. 


Some Keys to Success in Agricultural Missions 


Persistent effort over a long enough period of time. 
Precision in planning our work with the people. 
Testing and experimenting to find the root causes of poverty so that we may deal with root causes 


rather than symptoms. 


Honest and accurate reporting of results. The people are realistic. We should admit failures as 


well as acclaim successes. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
AT INGRAHAM INSTITUTE 


by RAJ KUMAR MICHAEL 


HE extension services of Ingra- 

ham Institute, Ghaziabad, In- 
dia, cover twenty-three villages. 
Seven full-time workers carry for- 
ward a diversified program in agri- 
culture, education, health, village 
industries, and cooperatives. The 
work in agriculture includes the 
testing of varieties of sugar cane 
along with improved methods of 


service. 
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Literacy classes for children and adults are a part of Ingraham’s extension 
Photo by H. Lacy 


cultivation, and trials of commercial 
fertilizers. During the past year, the 
Institute distributed improved varie- 
ties of wheat seed. 

In addition to a school in Salena- 
gar village, there are two literacy 
classes for women. The Institute also 
supports two women’s clubs in which 
sewing, knitting, child care, and 
preventive health techniques are 


Village Health Center—in village of Salenagar. The people supplied the labor 


and Ingraham Institute furnished the materials. 


Photo H. Lacy 
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taught. Two night classes are held’ 
for the interested men. 

In the field of health, two rural 
health clinics teach the village 
people how to take care of general 
cleanliness, drainage, disposal of 
night soil and other similar im- 
portant tasks. 

The leather tannery at Salenagar_ 
has had a good year. The Institute 
now has an instructor in leather 
work and looks forward to purchas- | 
ing a leather-sewing machine. This 
program is in its first phase and 
workers are designing samples of 
leather goods, such as ladies’ purses, | 
shoes, and brief cases. In another - 
village industry, people are em. 
ployed in making wire parts for a_ 


local lantern factory. = 


Cooperative societies for the pur 
chase and sale of materials are func: 
tioning satisfactorily in Salenagar 
and in Loni. The one in Loni is in 
its third year. 


Opts OS hile. Nes 

Indian farmers of Ingraham Institute 
extension service area demonstrate 
the improvement in grain sorghum. 
Sample at left from row culture with 
rows at 3 foot intervals. Sample at 
right from some field with the grain 

sown by broadcast. 


Photo by H. Lacy 


The motivation for all the ex- 
tension services of Ingraham Insti- 
tute has been: 


l. A firm belief in village people. 
We trust in their judgment and 
recognize the fact that they are 
ready to take the initiative and 
assume responsibility for their 
own welfare. 


2. The potential for change—a 
change for the better. 


3. A desire on our part to see the 
people develop socially, edu- 
cationally, economically, and 
spiritually, thus creating the 
foundation for stronger com- 
munity life and ideals. 


It is difficult to evaluate this work 
when one is so near to it, although 
we can see gradual progress in spite 
of several setbacks. In such a pro- 
gram actual progress is a relative 
thing. One can measure the change 
as it manifests itself in the village 
people’s own contribution to the 
total development program. There 
are, then, clear evidences of pro- 
gress, but this progress could have 
been accelerated had there been 
closer support and cooperation from 
the church. 

The effectiveness of this extension 
program will be greatly intensified 
as village pastors see its value to 
them, and as we can find more ways 
of cooperating with them so as to 
enlist their interest and moral sup- 
port. I would especially express my 
appreciation to the village extension 
workers and to the administration 
for providing the facilities with 
which we work. Extension is a cause 
that depends for success upon the 
efforts of many, working together. 


Papaya tree on the Institute farm. 
The Institute supplies seeds and 
nursery stock from which the re- 
quirements of farmers and village 
works can be met. Photo by H. Lacy 


Coming Events 


e For information about any of the 
following announcements write to 
your mission board secretary or to 
I. W. Moomaw, Agricultural Mis- 
sions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


e Training Courses. Three special 
training courses for rural mission- 
aries are being offered during the 
months ahead. 

A ONE YEAR COURSE IN 
RURAL SERVICE is offered through 
the cooperation of New York State 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, Cornell University. This 
course provides an opportunity for 
young people and furloughed work- 
ers to enrich their preparation by the 
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study of agriculture, problems of 
nutrition, rural education, extension 
education methods, rural sociology, 
and related disciplines. The course 
covers the academic year from Sep- 
tember to June and the Rural Service 
Training diploma is awarded to 
those who complete the course. 

SCHOOL FOR RURAL MIS- 
SIONARIES, Cornell University. 
This course, held normally during 
the month of January each year, pro- 
vides an opportunity for fellowship 
and intensive study of problems re- 
lated to overseas rural work. Studies 
include problems of nutrition, vege- 
table production, poultry husbandry, 
rural sociology, extension methods, 
rural youth work, and other topics 
related to the interest of students. 

SEMINAR ON EXTENSION 
EDUCATION METHODS, JU. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Given normally during 
the first week of February, the 
seminar deals with our best experi- 
ence in methods of working with 
village people. Lectures, and dis- 
cussion periods deal with techniques 
of group work, the use of visual 
aids, and principles and methods of 
extension education with reference 
to other cultures. 


e A New Course. A SPECIAL 
SHORT-TERM COURSE dealing 
with program planning and the role 
of the agricultural missionary is 
being planned for the current year. 
The course, designed especially for 
agricultural and home economics 
workers under appointment, will be 
in the nature of a “workshop in 
depth.” Students and specialists will 
study and evaluate experience-tested 
methods of forming rural reconstruc- 
tion programs. The agricultural 
missionary, as well as the worker in 
home economics, is often at a dis- 
advantage during his first seven 
years as he strives to develop pro- 
grams in new and strange areas— 
oftentimes without the opportunity 
for counsel with experienced people. 
It is believed that a period of study 
of the fundamentals of program 


planning can enable younger people 
to begin their life work with a higher 
degree of professional skill. This 
course is made possible by a special 
grant to Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
from the New World Foundation. 


e Conference on World Land Ten- 
ure Problems. A conference for the 
special consideration of world land 
tenure problems is being arranged 
to take place some time early in the 
year 1960. It is being planned as a 
delegate conference and attendance 
will be limited to about seventy. 
Among those invited to participate 
will be advanced overseas students, 
agricultural missionaries at home on 
furlough, agricultural economists, 
and mission board executives who 
have interest in this field. In general 
the program will include: 

1. A look at the present world 
land situation. 

2. Land reform measures being 
taken in certain countries to- 
day. 

3. The experience of the church 
and missions in promoting 
land and home ownership. 

4, The essentials of friendly and 
profitable landlord-tenant re- 
lationships. 

5. Consideration of what the 
church can contribute toward 
the promotion of stable land 
and home ownership through 
democratic means. 

The time and place of the confer- 

ence will be announced later. 


e Rural Work Consultation. A con- 
ference to consider rural work pro- 
cedures for the years ahead is being 
planned by the Rural Missions Co- 
operating Committee to take place 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, at the 
Sheraton Hotel, December 5 and 6, 
1958. The conference, planned in 
connection with the Annual Meeting 
of the committee, will include not 
only members of the committee, but 
other mission board executives, mis- 
sionaries at home on furlough and 
delegates from overseas. 


RURAL LIFE SCHOOLS, ANGOLA 


JOHN A. REULING 


if has just been my privilege to 
revisit some of the Rural Life 
Schools conducted here in Angola 
by Carl and Lois Dille, and others. 
The Rural Life Schools are dedi- 
cated to training leaders for the re- 
mote and still primitive villages. 
Mature men and women enroll for 
the courses, which are given in 
simple surroundings and with simple 
equipment. Conducted in Portu- 
guese, the official language of the 
country, the courses include the 
basic skills of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Moral training and 
Bible teaching are important. 

Practical instruction as well as 
classroom work is emphasized. Ele- 
mentary carpentry is taught so that 
the leader can show his people how 
to make simple furniture, how to 
improve their huts or build better 
homes. Leather working is also in- 
cluded. 

As the life of the people depends 
on what they can get from the soil, 
agriculture is perhaps the most im- 
portant of the practical subjects. 
Here again the work has to be very 
simple, partly because the students 
themselves do not represent a high 
degree of advancement, and partly 
because the people whom they are 
to teach are even less advanced. 
Good field practices, vegetable 
gardening, introduction of new and 


Pastor Jaco and Carl Dille, select 
seeds for use in a village demon- 
stration plot, Angola, W. Africa. 
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Mr. Dille and African farmer prepare 
vegetable garden as a result of 
demonstration, Angola, W. Africa. 


more nutritious crops, the raising of 
chickens and pigs and other small 
animals all form part of the training — 
curriculum. Emphasis is on a maxi- y 
mum of practical application and a 
minimum of theory. 

At Camundongo, a number of 
small family houses have been 
erected and some of the older stu- 
dents have brought their families 
with them. The wives spend as much 
time as possible working in the as-_ 
sociated “domestic school.” This is 
a school for older girls and young 
women who have never had regular 
schooling and need training in 
literacy, sewing, simple cooking and 
child care. This plan of training 
both the husband and wife together 
so they can return to the village as 
a team increases the working ef- 
ficiency and stimulates more effec- 
tive village development. 

The preparation of well-trained 
rural pastors is one of our most im- 
portant functions, but for a long time 
to come we know the scattered village 
churches will be served by local 
evangelists. The highly trained pas- 
tors can be but little more than 
“superintendents” each having re- 
sponsibility for a tremendously large 
number of villages. These Rural Life 
Schools are therefore, in a very real 
sense, part of the total program of 
training. 
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Deep Furrows 
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In our work we must be more 
deeply concerned with the land 
problem if we would serve the 
people effectively. Is not this the 
most serious problem faced by agra- 
rian people? Here in India, Vinoba 
Bhave is helping to develop the right 
atmosphere in which improvements 
can take place. He advocates an 
attitude of trusteeship not only 
toward the land but toward all 
other natural resources. I am con- 
vinced that we cannot get on 
with the real problem of building 
world peace and world community 
until we treat the land problem 
more effectively. Need I remind you 
of the tremendous implications of 
this for the village church whose 
membership consists largely of land- 
less agricultural laborers? Can we 
ever have a real church unless it is 
built on the soil? Can there ever be 
a_ self-sufficient church unless _ its 
members possess at least a measure 
of land? The church has yet to face 
the land question seriously. 


Ralph Richard Keithan 


Every now and then we all need 
to take time out to look at our 
methods, the tools we use. Are they 
helping us to accomplish the objec- 
tives we have in mind? Recently 
Milton Hanson, training director of 
the Abbott Laboratories, discussed 
the learning process. He showed that 
learners get only a part of the in- 
formation the teacher offers. For 
example, “Eighty-five per cent of 
what we learn is through the eyes, 
10 per cent is through the ears, but 
the individual remembers only 10 
per cent of what he reads. He re- 
members 90 per cent of what he says 
and does, however.” Mr. Hanson’s 
findings certainly have implications 
for all of us in training leaders. 


Phillip E. Aylesworth 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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Woman hoeing improved cassava plants—Belgian Congo. 
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MUTUAL FEAR OR MUTUAL HOPE 


GUY CLUTTON-BROCK 


N our work here in Southern 
Rhodesia we deal with both land 
and people, but it is well to remind 
ourselves of the importance of the 
African people and their history. 
This year our report should be more 
about the people who live on the 
land and work it; those whose 
fathers three hundred years ago hoed 
and hunted here for a livlihood. Per- 
haps a thousand years before that, 
or three thousand years, there may 
well have been a flourishing civiliza- 
tion—and not so primitive as many 
are wont to believe. 

While Africa is rapidly becoming 
industrialized, it is primarily an 
agricultural country. Even though 
there are huge industrial plantations 
springing up, and skyscrapers in the 
cities, Africa is, and will continue to 
be, represented by the small peasant 
farmer for many years to come. 

The 1955 East Africa Commission 
Report summoned Africans and 
Europeans alike to a partnership of 
equals. This Europe has been loathe 
to accept fully, and half-measures 
are not enough. We must advocate 
European and African partnerships 
and joint directorships. In develop- 
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ing the agricultural resources of 
Africa we must replace mutual fear 
by mutual hope. 

On our mission lands the people 
are privileged to be partners to- 
gether. The manager, John Matasa, 
is an outstanding leader of the one 
hundred or more farmers serving on 
the land on which he was born. 

Here God has given us a tract of 
land. On it all of us are working 
hard to produce the essentials of life 
not only for ourselves but for those 
in towns and cities. Peasant farmers, 
schoolboys, students, farm workers, 
storekeepers and craftsmen are all 
learning how to best produce 
together the essentials of a fuller 
life, and how to build in this country 
a society that will endure; how to 
earn a higher standard of living 
without destroying the natural re- 
sources—human, animal, vegetable, 
or mineral. So, along with produc- 
tion, adult education has also in- 
creased this year and we hope it will 
go on increasing. Men learn best 
while they work. 

Extracts from Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 

report on the Saint Faith's Mission 

Farm 


Homemade Sun-drier 


We receive many questions about methods of preserving fruits and 
vegetables. In regions of plentiful sunshine and dry weather, a sun- 
drier offers several advantages. This method, long used successfully 
in many parts of the world, requires no costly equipment, nor added 
fuel cost, and it better preserves the original flavor of the foods. 

Use a simple frame where the material can be spread out thinly 
and evenly to receive the sun’s heat. The homemade drier illustrated 
here has thumb screws that permit the tray to be turned so that the 
moving sun’s rays can strike the drying material directly at all times. 

Screen is suggested for the bottom and top of the tray to allow free 
movement of air and to keep away flies. Where screen is not available, 
a very thin cloth or mosquito netting may be used. 

USDA Farmers’ Bulletin No. 841 suggests several steps for a suc- 
cessful drying. 

The drawing below, Mimeo Serial No. 256, is used by permission. 
It is a product of the cooperative extension work in agriculture and 
home economics of the USDA and the A and M College of Texas. 
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Field Notes ; 


« A course for African health teach- | 
ers that emphasizes field work has 
recently been started here in Angola. 
The students travel with me on my 
calls to tuberculosis and malaria 
control projects, leprosaria, and vil- 
lage health centers. Lessons are | 
given on the way, in the bush, be- | 
tween bouts with active disease and 
suffering, and as we treat patients. 


Sidney M. Gilchrist, M.D. 
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@ The Institute of Rural Life at 
Home and Overseas located at 59. 
Bryanston Street, London, W 1, an- 

nounces a summer course on com-_ 
munications in rural development. 
The course, to be held at the Essex 
Institute of Agriculture, will offer 
instruction in visual aids, the use of | 
the press, and also drama. There 
will also be plenary sessions for dis- — 
cussing reports from study commis- — 
sions. Those interested in further 

information can write to the secre- 

tary at the above address. 


« A bulletin on pigeon raising has | 
just been compiled by Dr. B. A. 
Slocum of the Central Philippine 
University. The bulletin, designed 
especially for the use of 4-H Club 
members, includes practical topics 
of feeding, housing and marketing. 


@ One of our most satisfying ex- 
periences this past year was our 
participation in three Egyptian vil- 
lage livestock fairs. These were 
sponsored by local churches. The 
judging of the improved poultry, 
milk goats, and dairy cattle took | 
place near the churchyards and 

prizes were given out after a public 

service. Two of the fairs were held 

in villages where they have had 

adult literacy campaigns, and the 

third was in a village near Assuit 

where the church people have shown 

much interest in better livestock. 


Robert R. Turnbull 


